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ABSTRACT 

A study vas conducted to investigate some basic , 
learning activities in order to identify strategies that aake 
learning lore effortless* Study topics focus on acquisition of cev 
second-language vocabulary, students* organization of their 
notebooks, studying for tests, observation of classroom 
co»AU nidation, and test-staking strategie^<^ Hineteen native^ 
English-speaking students from the United states vho vere spending 
their junior year in Israel vere studied* They vere taking an 
intensive Hebrev program for tvo months, folloved.by a field 
^experience, "and then less intensive Bebrev studies* A language 
background questionnaire vas administered to the students to obrain 
pre*instruction profiles* study results suggest that if students used 
some associational patterns for learning vocabulary, the vords vere 
retained successfully over time* Ho one note-taking or revieir method 
is appropriate for alJ^ students^ but students did not^ differ much .in 
basic note*taking and reviev patterns, as revealed by self*report* 
Students themselves can be a good source of information concerning 
study tips* Good and bad communicative strategies appeared across 
class levels and vere used both'by better and poorer students* It vas 
demonstrated that it is difficult for an outside observer to 
establish the actual source of the error and to identify the learner 
strategy being employed vithout consulting the learners* six 
suggestions about hov to tak€ tests vere generated* The language 
background .questionnaire is appended* (SH) 
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Recent roeoarob has focused incroaeingly on the good language learner 
(Rabin, l975t Naiaan, B>8hlioh, & Stem, l975l Waacho, l977l Hoaenfold, 
19761 Blalyatolc & FWhHch, l977a, I9?7bi Cohen & Rbbblna, 19?6| Cohon, 
1977). Hjr© and more th« «i?)baeia ia on idontifying auccossfal learning 
«t:ratogie3 -- strategios that could actually b« taiight to language laarn«rs 
to help then maxlmls^e the benefits ot formal language instruction* It 
ie not Tery clear ^Kfaicb behaviors actually promcvte eoccess* Loarners 
themeelvee may not pay conscious attention to vhsX tboy do* In order to 
identify strategies^ tbereforof ve imist foous oiu* attention on basic aepeots 
of the language learning procesEi and aleo on the interaction between 
the learner and the teacher* 

Tbi3 dtudy eet out to InTestigate somOsOf. the basic things .that 
language learners do, such as learning vocabulary, participating orally 
in clasSf or^nislng their notebooks, and-taldng teste, with the Intent 
of identifying and degcidbing otrategles tha- **ea3ify** the learning 
process i*e«, stztitogles that make learning loore effortless* ^eclflcally, 
we sought answers to the following questions t 

1* Ebw do students loom t^^w secon<J*langugfge TocabtQaryt If J' they 
make associations, wha^: kinds and how s^^ccessfuX are the asooislatlons 
over time? ^ - 

2* VJhat can we learn about second-language leaming from the way 
that students organise their notebooks and stu^y for teste? 

3* '4iat insights about good and bad communicative strategies 
in classroom can be gained from enpirical observation .coupled with 
verification by the otudents thaoselvee? 

fr* What etrateeles do students use^in taking seoond-'language tests? 



8g3t eta 

l^a suibjocfcs mre nlnetean.natiTo £h&Lish*^eaklng students on a 
^nibr year abroad program fron tho Unload Statoa to laraal* 'Hiay mra 
taking an intonslTO Hobrow program for two jnontbt at tho Jacob Qlatt 
Xnatituto of firandeia 0nlvarflity» In Jeruaalea,- followad by a flold 
i{xporlonco» and thm continued B«brew». loaa Intwialvaly* IXirlhg tho 

parlt>d of Instruction^ tha laamora Hvad togothor within tbo Institute 

\ - - 1 

In naaii>:^ apartments* During the Intensive Eobrew phase* students 

recelTed fottr^ hours of formal classroom Instruction '^ach day» four times 

a wedkf sitpplemonted by a seides of 7jscture£$ in Hebrw on various topics* 

the studcMits were dlvldad Into throe levels of profldencyt beginners 

(K»9)» iDteroedlate students (I^6)» and advanoed students (N»4)* I>iidng ^ 

the Issa Intensive phase* the students received dLx hours of Bebrsw 

per week; and the rest of tholr courses such as sociology* political 

sdencot eto*» uere conducted in English* 

A soreanlng questionnaire was devised In order to obtain pre-lnstruotlon 
profiles* ^ The instrument was designed and piloted beforehand* with an 
idealized good*Ianguage**leamer profile in mind* The questionnaire 
aaked for the total nuniber of languages that the student had studied* 
t^rpe of exposure to each* and ability in the different skills* :3tudeDts 
were also asked about tholr formal anicj informal ejqaosure to Hebrew 
beforo the suim-jar course* and were asked to rate themselves in dlfferoat 
areas* '^o students slso rated themselves In KbgHsh vocabulary and 

fthudents were asked to indicate how thcQT classify a new language 
with respect to vocabulary and grammar* Plttally» the st^Jonte were requested 
to chock off (from a list provided) the strateglos that they might use 
when they did not- knows particular word in the target language* 

This screening device was sdmlnlstered at the start of Inst ruction*:^ 




In July* 1977» on a group baeie (eeo Appendix for a copy of the questionnaire)* 

On the basis of the questionnaire* the following g<;;neral informtion 
ms learned about the subjoets* Most of thorn had been exposet^ to 'two 
or more langoagas aside from English* All but three had' had exposure « 
to Bebrevt and ft full fourteen had studied French (a popular language 
on the 0«3* Coast* where these students cane ftom)* Of those who 
had studied Eebretr^ most had studied it for from four to six years* One 
had studied it for ^sixteen years* More than half had studied rather 
lntenQively^ii*e*»'iDDr9 than once a week)* . '■lie grades that th^ roceived 
In Hebrew school classes In the U*S* were high» most report lng,i'*'A**s» wMle 
they generally descidbed their masttSry of Hebrew grasooar as **poor*' and 
the extent of their vocabulary aallBdted*** Uhen asked about their 
facility at learning graimnar rules and vocabulary in other languages 
that th^ bad been esqjcaed to^ most rated themselves as **fair*' or 
**good" (see TVible O* 

Wo were also interested in how they would rate these areas in their 
native language* Most rated themselves as excellent*, but three indicated 
thayVoro ^?n3y fair at learning graumar roles* and one reported being 
fair at leamlpg voMbulary* 

students generally zti%od their skills in Hebrew as lower ^han 
in other foreign languages, In all four skill areas understanding 
a conversation^ engaging in a conversation, reading a magazine and 
writing a con^osition (see ^ble 1, ,#lb)« 

Stiidents a gro»^ wportod learning gramaar more by lealclng 
thoir own rules and Baking lists of orrore than by ualng roaou^e "granoBar 
books* 'T'hey reported using textbook rules the leasts frequently of all 
(aoG Table 1, Hi)* l^iey reported" learning vocabulary most flre^iUGntly 
by aynonyn groups^ then by parts of speech, then by cognates, and 
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Stumnary Data ftom language -Background Qaosrtlonnalro (N»i9) 



!• NuBiber^r languages oxpoaod toi 

1 1 

3'...;.,.. a 

ly .........1 

3* Lttogth of Bflbrew stadyt 

■ K 

-1 year 3 
1-3'yeare ' h 
^6 yoars 8 
10-^6 years 

5> Overall gradtt In Hobrewt 

C 2 

7. Estent of vocabtilary In HebrowJ 

■ I 

good 3 
• ■ fair 1 . 

li?dted 13 



9. . Learning of vocabulary 

In EnglTah In other languagos 
M K 
e:KalIent IZ good 9*^ 
good 6 fair 7 

fair 1 poor 3 



2i Languages exposed tot 
16 ' 



Hebrew 
French 

nddlah 



6 
6 



Utin ' 
Gennan 
Classical 
Greek 



1 
2 

1 



^. Interiaity of etuc'yi 

Qnce a week 
ueroral times/week 
©Tory day 



N 

7 
8 

1 



6. ' Ifhstery ot grannar In Hc^aewt 

M 

good 3 
fair M 2 

poor 12 

8. Learning graannar rulea 

.In Ih^sb in other languages 



excellent 

good 

fair . ■ 



9 
7 
3 



good 
fair 
poor 



a 

7 
9 
3 



lOt Rating of Language Skills {good=3» foire2, poor«sl, nonosO)!' 



Hebrew 
Koan (W»19) 
S.D. 

Ohfaor , Ifinp:uago3 
MKin 
S.D* 



Understand 
Conversation 

1.21 
.25 



2.15 
■ .85. 



Qigago in- 
Co^ersation 

l.lO ■ 
1.05 



1.76 
1.00 



Bead 
f^gazlne 

.63 
.83 



1.^9 
1.07 



Write 

Cosiposition p 

•81* 
1.12 



1.39 
.88 



11. Leiirning grainmar byi (all the tlittc=l, eom9time3=2, raroly=3» n«rer=^>) 

7ej.tbook rule Resource sr^msar Making up Making llsta 

books * own rules of errors 

Msan 3.63 3.05 2.21 2.21 

S.D. .50 .91 .92 -79 



Tablo 1 (contdi) ' 

12. Learning vocabulary byi (all .tha tlawpl* soinotiBigs=<2, rar«ly!=3» n9Vor«4) 

Topic Grot^a P&rts of %)ooch Cognates ^Tnooyas 
mttt 3.21 2.68 Z.7t* 2.53 

3.D. -.71 .88 .93 . .69 

13. CoDBEanicatiTe stwrtegy when don't knowwopdi 

Coin word ^ Describe Describe Uso general Geatiuro 
precisely , loosely term 

Mean 2.11 2.63 3.05 2.95 3.26 

S.D. .88 .96 .70 .70 .81 
(all the timeal, aom9tiates=2, r«roly!=3» neverc^j) 



r 



-t6 • 

least often by tpp^o groupa (l^ble 11 Hz)* ^en in tho iidddla of a 
conTorsationt they did not know tho word to U5e> th^ reported themaelTes 
jDDst likely to coin a vord» then to describe the vord precleely» th«i 
to nso a general teno* then to describe the vord loosely* and then to 

use a gesture (Table U #l3l alao am language Baokground Questionnaire* 

■* 

Appendix). V j , 

ance answers to each of the four research questlone were pursued 
through ^tXaiDountod to four separate sdnl'studies* each ^sfiU be reported 
in turn in its entirety « i*d*» procedures* findings* and discussioni 
in the following orderi Tocabxilary learning notebook organisation 
and study ^or*tests* classroom observation of commonlcatiTe strategies 
A^.b student vorlfioation* and test*taking strategies* 

!• I^earning Vocabulary in a apcond Language 

Researchers are increasingly interested in the r^^tionshlp between 
^general research on jostoory and meinory in learning a second language* 
Stevlck (1976)* for exa#le* demotes considerable attention to a review 
of the memory literature and its relation to verbal mamory in seoond-langoage 
learning. Cook (l977) also dovotoe attention to this aroa. If rosaarch 
on learning second*language vocabulary can be oharacterlwd* then It 

1 t 

can be characterised as reflecting' ono-t^{}. studies rather than longitudinal 

ones* and oft ojn ''involving expoilmental tasks not usually part of 

regular classroom activitiog (o.^., Honning, 1973| Cook, 1977). Mien 

learning by association is inbroduced, then the tTpes of associations 

are rostidoted association 1;o other words in the target language through 

jound or moaning (Henning* 1973) or association by topirf'grot^ (Cook, 1977). \ 

Researchers have imrestigated inconolusively various conditions for 
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vocdbu!)ary loarnlngt 8uob S0 thi^ugh jcontoxt or through lists (0«rshinan» 1970| 
Jobn8on» 1977)» and at least one Investigator h^a epeclficaUy suggeabed 
.that learning be Invoablgo^ted over tljoe (G6reh]nan» 1970)« 

Studies on tto good language leamur<^;whloh have TOcabolary learning aa 
ODf^ coii;)onent nay refer to vord aasodlationa as a good thing* For «xaiEp1fe» 
Mische (l97?) snggosts that learners. **Qxplolt the rlch^ssoclatlonal posalbilitl 

of aov staterial both through xsonsclous assoclatlon*-making and manlngjtul 

t 

practice in ^he socond language' (p* 19)* 

VStat Me felt vas needed was, longitudinal research on second*language 
vocabulary learnings based on a realistic "claseroom activity (e«g«» glossing 
in the native language new wordts appearing ^In a text)* \to aloo vanted to 
open up the research tovthe total array of posdljblo associations that the 
' loamor might make* We also woro interested in injecting the qleaaont of / 
r*nrlew or what Briscoe (1977) refers to as ''post-evaluation practlcet" , 
since part of long-term learning consists of re-leamlng mtorlal that 

is recyclad* . ^ r 

* ^ > 

Kith fihese interests In mind» in July» , }977» ve undertook a pr^minary 
pilot Investigatioa of learning tharough word ass'oolatlon amoag seven .learaers 
of Hebrew as a second language at the Jevl^ Theological^ SG^dnary^s sujooer 
course In Jerusalom* This longitudinal study was conducted over W days* 
found that vorda^ learned through association were generally retained* 

"r t • • 

as Indicated by porfomince on a series of three roce'^*' *"Sks* FUrthemiorc^ 
students produced a auoiber of types of assodatlons* 

VJlth the experience from this initial study* ^we then set out to 
investigate the topic in greater depth and over a longer ttoe frame* 

> We subdivided the basic research question regarding vocabulary learning and 

I* 

the upe of association into tbo following specific quastlonst 



When aotcecl to Xoarn nev vocabulary from a vrltton text in olasd» what do stujonts 

do?' Do otudonts make associations? 3Cf 80» what kliidtf? 'Bow successful 

are those associations over time? Does student profloiency affeot 

success? ,JirQ thero diff^i^ences in types of associations across class Xevjc^? 

Does depreo of contapt out of class bare any .effect on vords learned through 

association? Of what benefit are associations which are supplied by 

teachers? To what extent does seeing new vocabulary in context help in 

the recall of these words* (as opposed to encountering these words^ lists)? 

VJhat is the Relationship between success at vooabulary learning 

and the frotjuency of use of vaidous comnainicative strategies when the 

* 

learner lacks the appropriate word? , - . ' 

Procedures' . . - 

Seventeen of the students (9 beginners^ ^ intenttodlat'QS» and 2 
advanced) took part in this study and wore given s^Ten different taskd» 
spanning approximately lOO days (July 27-Hoveiriber 197?)* Ibe following 
is a listing of tasks by approximate day* Ihe actual day varied ellghtly 
by groi^ level* Note that students were given feedi^ck on their answers 
.and had time to review prior to starting !ftt'ske #3 and,#i>* 

liisk H* tst day« Original Tnxt i Ibe learners wre given a passage 
in Hebrew to read» according to thoir level of proficiency^ (begiDnlngt 
intexmedlatet or advanccd» respoctively)^ They were told to underline 

words that they did not knowt both' as the teacher read the paasage out 

* 

loud and then ad they re'^d It over to themselves* %en the teacher pro* 
vlded an English gloss for each word that they bad underlined* The stu** 
dents were then given class time to learn these words and were asked 
to write' in the margin what, if any» gleaming aid they had used to 
loarn a word, i*e*» asBociation with the structure of the word, association 
with another word in Hebrew or with a word in English, and sa on* 
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T&eic #2t''2nd day Ti«ct with F^r^bnaHzod Onderllnlng st ' The learnero 
ware given the eama toit wlth tho TOrda-that *itich learner dl^J not Icnoir . 
undorlined, but lactlng the glosses' tjuit- thoj* had written in* Th<^ were 
asked to si^ly theso gloe$os« \ , ' ^ ' ' ' 

faek 5th day Personnllxed Vbrd lA^ t-t ^Tho l6amere were given 

ao opportunity to revlev correction^ on their glosses* and then ware giy«t 

■ ^ ■ ■ ; ' _ 

a personalised list of the words that they- bad un4srlined» ^ut this^i^ose 



out of contescb* 



Task 7th day *- Comon "Wbrd i^st' t Thd learners fir^e* ^t feedback 
as to (forroct gloe$es for their pereonalisssd ^etif^and then they were given 

a 31st. of "ten woi^ds of 6omon difficuUGjr' to the m^brlty bf their ^up, 

/-'-^ > ' * ; / / - V -^^ ' ^ 

Thay .ware aqked to" suft)ly glAssed* > - ■ v ' ' . 

task #5* ITth'dny " Neiy Rtasaf^e *' A^new paesage was prepared^ In 

• ■ * * i- 
which care was taken so that the general diffioulty loval wctild bo tho " 

Gam&,and so that tho common words would appoar in the soiae fprm as in 

the original passage but in a different ordor* ^Students were asked to 

s^ply. glasses and to indicate thej flr^equoncy. with which they had been 

In contai^t vltl\ tho word since they had encountered It-ipln this t^aaA 

(Tno contact," "eflno contact,** or frequent contact**)* 

T^ak #6^ goth^ day *- Poraonaliged Vfard Liafe i ^ Th:e learners rec^jived 

tho^ same individualised word 11 as In Tack #3* for w^jlch they were to 

supply Ehgll&h oqulv;aIents« They were.also^a^ed to indicate tho 

ftreqoency with whlck they had been^ln contact with tho word (**no ' 

oontact, *• "some,** or **froquont**)* 

^ l^sk #7, lOOth day Original TeJA with Individualiged Vferds Deleted i 

The learners wore given the original text from T^dc #1, this tlmo with 

their indivl^dualls&ed worde deleted and with English glosses written over 



tho deletions Iho learners were' now asked to supply the missing tfords 
in Hebrew. ' Tha^» this lagfc, task marked a dopartune from th'e pT^evious 
tasks in that now tho students had to provide a Hebrew ^ss for the 
£hgljish word» hove7er» the oidglhal Hebrew cont^ was provided. The 
reason - f^r this task was to provide a check for two-directional,' , 
Tocaoulary laarnlng (U^l^andl^'^Ll). A Jairuer's fevoping of, 
one diroctlon {e.gf» U 12) coxild affdot his ability to conrpr?ihond or 

produce the desired word in the second- language* - . 

\ * ■ ' 

Findings 

In^most InstancoSf students sluply tried aemori^zlng the words that 

thi>7 did not know, an aid to maiiK>ry» some students rewrote the Hebrew 

— " 1 * 

wqrd on the bottom of the page along with the Ehglish gloss. "The ntuober , 

f words that studonts requosted glosses' for (in Task #l) ranged tstasi 
11 to, 40. 7^e mean porcentago of oorreet glossos .across all tattks vtvs 
.75^i .tn other words, in '^(^ of thd cases f students were retaining 
new vocabulary words, over tljiie» whotSer through straight meaoidmti on 
or through: the u^e tff assooiationo* , . - 

Six of |the nine beglmera reported a860c:lations that they used» five 
of^the six interioediatest ^nd both advanced students.' It is Hkiily that 

,^at least some of the'^ssoolationlt mad^.were a. result of our speelfla 
^roquest that theyxecora ai^ associations that they made* Is^was perhaps 
sutprislng that oven^vlth only 13 stu<^ts it^ortlng assoclations» we 
still .tallied ap many.^s eleven dilTerent types pf associations* And 
it mst be renenjbered that these were only those associations that students 
made when given a specific classroom task — i.e*» associations for words 
glossed in a text. In other words* If 'student^ vw!) learning worda in 
conversation, out pf olass» there could be, other ^Asr)clations*as well » 



1> In the inlnl**study on organl^tion of Ifhe neteboojf: and studying for tests* 
several students, fij>eoiflcally notod^ that they had to write down a word . 
in order to loam it. * - ' " * . / , 
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«ach as by touch, oraoH* tasto, tone of Toico, Idwitificatlwi >dth a porsonj 
Trtth an wrontf and «o forth. . . - \ 

1^0 following ara the cat^orlos of asaociations 'that appearodt^ * 

1* Assoclati^ Bebrow words tb Ehgllah words with a glMlar sound T 
o.g.t mgmaher 'he hurrios'^ to *liarO|'' lagyg !to niove* to **£moote»'' Imonlm 
'training^ to "aDnaunition*" 

2. 'Associating part of a word to an EngUsb word by sound and meaning^ 
^d the other purb to a Eobrew word by sound and meaolagt etgt» benatAjitt 
•meanwhile* — b . o>^ to bern 'between' and tayim to **fcinet** 

3>v Associating sound and '.jnoaning to an English phraaot e.g»>^ benatay l m 
to Seen a long timet** \ 

^* Associating Hebrew words with other Hebrew vot^b by aoundl e*ci'»* 
teava ^aray' to tawa *laive»* T^ctpv 'etroct' to raxpk' 'far** ramgor 'atree^v 
Ugbt* to St 'Hgbt.** 

5* Associating Hebrew ^vords to proper namesl Oig*» mxuno *caiiv;* 
to ma n q (tte street that the Jacob Hlatt Institute was on)»* - - 

6, Associating to another language through moaningi e.^. t^ *lnsldo* 
to tuchus (Yiddish for 'backside*)* 

?• Associating by structuroi e»gi| !tifn^y *before' to lifanAitt 'eomotlmest * 
sedar 'order' to lesader '*to ordert* 

8, Aosooiafcing by one or moro letters! e.g»t masai t 'truck* by \m]» 
In that vehicles often begin with [ui] in Hebrew; maxane •caicp* by the 
, picture of [xj; (H) in Hebroti^ because it looks like a shelter; beomfcaa 

'in the middle* by the Hebrotf (mj in the mlc^dle. 

* ■ 

9* Assooiatli^g with a froquontly-soen signl eigi» laatsor 'to stop* 
with the sign Ataor 'stop' in busses* 

10. Associating with the place the toxt where the word iippoared. 

11, Associating by making a mental pic^nre of the word*^ 
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1. In the preliminary pilot etudy with Jewish IhOfslpgical Somlnary students, 

Hobreiw 

porsort' 



^1 ^1 yxMAi^iiaxj if*^v^* ^^^^^ — w^.^v^^^m 

23 loast two other types of asso.ciationo appeared i*e.» associating a H< 
word to an acronym in the first language (e.g., [horizon' to O.P.E;C. 
' asGooiating a word with a porsort's name ^"^^ Aphek)» 



AttsT charting so.taany naaoclationdt we thon^woro curious to know 
ufaich of theso t^es of assooiationa wera actually auccedsful In the 
swaa that Iho learner vas aiblo to proirlda a correct gloss^ in^Egallsb 
on alXitbe tasks in lAich^ the wor& appeared^ Wb wor«f of course, waking 
certain inferencos hero, namely that retention over time vas due to the 
initial aasociation» 

How successful aro these dij^Terent association patterns? Ami. did 
i^requency of contact vlth the words out of clasa malce^ia dij^Torence? 
The following is not an e^ustive discussion of the associations ctade 
by the thirteen students idio reported assoclatlonSf^but rather consists 
of illustrative oxaii5)lQS from fivo of the students a beginner and 
four intennodlate-level studontSf in that orders * ^ 

1. After learning mxanj^ 'canp' through the \x\ looking UJce 
a shelter, a fitudjont got it wrong in Task iP2, the text with poreonalized 
underl^nlngsi But then.it was correct In the three subsequent tasKs in 
which it appeared* twice in list form and onc<rln a passage. 'She reported 
no contact ;wlth the word out of class • ; 

2* A' student who made association to 'the |m] In vehicles got masait 
^truck^ correct three timea> once in text and twice in llst fcmtf and 
then wrong the laeb time it appeared In a tooct, when she had .to supply 
tJie Hbbrow. for the English gloss* In this last trial, we note that 
tho source of hor association had been removed* i.e** the Hebrew [m']^* 
This student had two complotely succes:?ful associations over time* while 
reporting no contact with cither word out of clasat association by^sound 
within Hebrew ( ramzor •street ll^t* to 22: •light*), coirect all four 
times that it appeared, twice in text and twice In Hsti and association 
to English and Hebrew sound and moani|i,^ ( benataylm *meanwhl3e* to bo y n 
•between* and "tlme"}i She also mdo a structural assoclotion for majda 
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'hfl arriveSf' which was glossed wrong twico (both in lists) and then glossod 
correctly In text twice and In ilst oncot In this instance^ the learner 
poported some contact with the word out of classt 

3- A student who associated beomtsa *ln the middle* with the [m] in 

the middle of the word» got this word correct la all tasks in which it 

> 

pflppoarod (three tlmos in texfef twice' in lists). She reported **fiome** 
contact with thid word out of class* ' ^ ^ - 

4. h ^rticularly weak student got the four words that he made associatioos 
for correct in all tasks in which they appeared* He reported frequent 
contact with the first throe and no contact with the fouHht His associations 
were laataor *to stop' to the sign on the bus» stgor 'stop»* association 
by sound trm Hobrew to English ( memaher *he hurries* to **hare*')» associatloD 
of a word with a picture ( nlpcnas 'enters' to a picture of '*going in")* 
lellza- 'meeting' with the Xiddlsh Yeahiva . 

5i As a final case^ a student made several structural assoclations» 
bne of which was* successful in producing the correct gloss all four times 
that it appoarod* although she reported '*no contact*' with the word out 
of cla^ ( yo^iva . 'meeting' to lal^pyflt. *to sit down')» an4 the other reflected 
inconsistent results ( mohanesia 'from the trip' to ^j psoft *to travelO " ite>» 
incorrect in toxfef then correct in list» then 'incorrect in list* 

If ganwal conclusions can bo drawn from these results^ it is that by 
and large if students» whatever their olans level or individual proficiency 
levelf used some associational pattemn for learning voc8bulary» the words wero 
retained successfully over time. We also saw that the frequency of contact 
with words out of clans did not necessarily affect the results one way or 
another • In other viords» students who made successful associations retained 
words V/en when they had no contact with the word out of class* 

Inadvertently» we were also able to investigate the elTecte of a teacher** 



supplyins; aasooiationo for the atudonta. Dio inftennediate lorel teacher 
actually ga^e edjc aaaoclations* perhaps partly because ve had not apeclficalJy 
told teachers ngt to simply associations^ Actually* this afforded us the 
opportunity to sce^vfhether students used the teacher's associations and 
if so» whether thie helped* In fact* two of the five stX3den^:3 naking 
associations at this l^el each used tvo of the toachor*s associations 
and got the words correct in all tasks* Another student reported using 
one of the teachorAs associations and vas not snooessfUl in learning 
the word ( lai^kadga 'advances* to lalexbfe kodima *to go forward* ^ association 
1*7 structure and teacher's acting it out)* ^^on two students did not use 
the teacher* s assoc^aticna at all* .Vbat we find here is purely suggestive* 
given the esuoH numbers. It appears that teachers ^can, provide useful 
associations and that there will Still be students who do not use these 
associations* but rather use their own or none at all* 

Uiat* then* might bo the teacher's role in vocabulary leaxnlng through 
association? First* s/he can siii^ly lay out the range of possible associations 
and discuss these with students* thus leaving the student to soleoft 
whatever associ^.tion s/he prefers for a given word. Or the teacher 
can provide actual, suggested associations as new words come up* Che pes** 
eible approach is to pi^^vide a .set of security words ^ch as those 
found in 'leible 2. Another approach is to presei^t sets of words from 
a given topic gro\:qp* clustorod visually on a page (see E&tinger* 1950* for 
an early atfton|>t to teach Hebrew in this laanner). 

'Haking a ©ore statistical .look at the vocabulary learning patterns 
altogether, Figure 1 provides a graph of perforaanco by individual 
students at^ch cf the three Icnrels; The graph indicates the total , 
number of woide glossed in Task #1 by student. Tljen for tasks f2-7* the ^ 
percent correct on each ta^ is indicated* As mentioned abovoi the 

■ ■ .■ ■ 16- ■ ■ 
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TabXo 2 / 

Gxan^lea of, Sociurlty Mords 

^ for I^earnlng fiobrow Vocabulary 



agony 
air 

antique 



B 



baso 

bashful 

batter 

bizarre"" *«- 
brush 



Sagas. 

avir 



ba y^n 

(l)yaVor 

inugar 

(mi jyre^et 



■ M 

macabre — 
map * 
maak 

aaaeure — 
nasal 

nod * *~ 



(mi Ikflver ^ 

maaaxa 

tblWsura 

isiiBtorin 



patolot 



cabia 

cans 

capo 

cholera 

climato 

collar 



ketreJL 
kano ' 

kof 
■ — ■ Jfo^Q^a 
-r-^ (a)klim 

kolai* 



occur - * 
organize *r* 



pac« ~- 
paradiso 



dagger 

dull. 



fall 
firult 



grado 



dokor 



(na)fal 



— ESl 



scalo ^ 

six 

atrmt 



tabla 
tag 

tariff 

tour 

track 



^)acal 



-tavla ' 
tag 

taLarU 



Immadiato 



kit 



^ 



"^(Prom Apbok, Edna* '*Sacurlty Words as 
sn Md for Vocabulaaiy L*aming»** Bed, 
Ha-Olpan (24-25)» fercb-Aprll 1978, 15» 
(Ix bebrow)) „ . 
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Figure 1 
VocA&OLARr LeAR^UjG TASK 




avamg« comet gilossas acrosa taeka and aproso student le7«l was 75^* 

Iba Tary Huotaation In parfornksmca £ron task to taak prott^tad a furtha? 

analyslst namal^v calcollatlng how tba avarago porfonnanca on tha thraa 

taaks InTolvlng contaxtuall^ation of vocabtOary coB^arad vith tha avaraga 

parfoxvtwcaJon..,i^a thraa taaks Involving llsts*^ Ibaaa rasulta shovad 

that at. tha ta jglnnlng la^alt taaks Involving llsta tfara oaslar (avaraga 

84^ corract) than vara taaks with cohtaxtuoUscd words (avaraga 69jC 

corractX Wharaaa at tha Intarmedlata laral^ taake with contaxtoallsad ,^ ' ^ 

words vara ^slar '(avaraga 7?^ corract) thEUi thosa with lists (avarag« 

70$^ coicraot)* Hds finding my suggast that only onca stadants luiva 

soma background In Eabrow ara they abla to btnaAt from having vocabu3aiy 

in a contasct) that until that tlmaf tha appaaxanca of words In'lsolatad 

lists Alsply jneans fawar dlatractiona* Ikara balng only advancad 

laamara> findings with this group ara maraly cfpaotdlatlva* In facty 

thasa two p^oamars did battar on tba lists (avaraga 8ljC corract) than ob , . 

tha contaxtualixod tasks (avaraga 72$( corraot)* Cha'.of the laarnars 

consistently got a word wrong .every tlma that It appaarad In conteoct 

and Corract araty tlmo that It was-c^ntasctuallaad ( paavaka "sba strug^as*)* 

This la claarly an lasua for fUrtbor invastlgatldn-tdtb;^!^ grot^'s* 

Periiaps thosa findings" slnply raflact tha fact that different laaihars- . 

do battar on ona typo of task than tha othe(r> 

fUrthar statistical analysis ^Involved corralatlon of tha variables 

on tha XanguagaJBackground Quastionnalra (saa Appendix) with tha stadants* 

mmn parfosmmca on vocabulary learning across all tha tasks* Iba rasults 

from ona part of^tha quastionnali^ ara worth mentiLonlng hero* A quastionnalra 

Item callo4 for tha following i - , * 

Vtoat do you do whan ^ou*ro not sura of a wordJ^ Lat*a;8ay that 
you don*t know tba word for 'IjaUobn" In Hebrew* Bow might you 
. gat tha concept across? (all tlm6Pl» somatliQos=2» raroly^3» novor«^) 

, ■ ' ik * 

Wq thank ffiioobana Blua-Kulka for «ugg««tins this line of anAlyals'. 



^ _..,coln own wordr e.g., ca^u^aiiS *alr-ball* V 

,„ , doaorlbe concept as precisely as posaiblei e#g#f ga ^ j ur; ird)yad:^^ k, 

male ayir *a thin rubber ball, filled with air* 
—describe concept loosely* e;g#, ge agopL yse pafuax y^e s,f * •it's 
round and it's blown up and it floats*" 
, u se a ttore general torn ,e#g#, c ^du y, 'ball** 
' by Jtesture, 

The one significant correlation ,was between coining ft tena and vocabulary 
learning* The frequent coining of tprms c related significantly with 
the Tocabulaiy learning task (i^.^^?, ,p<.05)f suggesting that this strategy 
loakes for good Tooabulary learning* Ihere waa no relationship between 
Tocabulaiy learning and describing precisely, using a general ten^ or 
using gestures (r®^*01, res*01, and x^*OZf rospeotively)* *':Oescidblng 
lossely? correlated negatively (r***32) but not significantly idth vocabulaiy 
learning* The trend of this last ^correlation, however^ might suggest 
that^the strategy of going around the word rather than producing it may 

not lai^-to successftd vocabiilaxy learning* This posalblllty needs to 

X ' • . \ ^ ■ ^ ^ 

be explored* Oa the other hand, the act of coining -a irord possibly 

: ■ . . 

indicates' a creative learning process which does relate^ -to vocabulary 

acquisition over time* ■ *" 

mscuseibn * , - 

^ Ihere are a nuiriber of Isi^es that this research study raises* Otoe 
concerns whe^er the more advismced learner Is som^qw better able to, 
benefit from associations* * Such a^ conclusion 'baimot be 'drawn ftom this 
study* .Differential ability to make associations by proficiency nay be 
a fruitful avenue for future research* It loay also be that the^ contextu- 
allzing ot Tocabolazy nakas vocabulary taeks easier ';ror oartain t^as - 
of, leamovs and pocslbly for i^hola groups of stodoits \iho are at a bigbar " 
len^N:^ proficiency in tha language. But this also would tovo to . ' 

ba inveatigatol furthar. 

' \ ' - 

Ihere is no\^ouibt that the task of asking students to record the 



assoclationa that thoy made actually atijualatod studenta to make asaoclationa^ 
tfherot without auch lnatraotion«» thoy may not bavo* THAtf th«n» is a reactlT« 
effoct of the rasoarch* A futuro study coiild perhaps teach various waya 
of making ossociationa explicitly at the outset — lo.» train students 
in naking associatlona* Then» alao» moro could bo made of varying the 
tasks such O^t the worda appear in different inflectional forms and in 
netr^contexta* Also» it may bo interesting to aee vhotiier it is €asior 
to make'aaaociations for wrds in a given foxn daas — ^^Sm for nouna 
as opposed tlb verba* MDro could be done on varying taeka e#g#» not 
just reading* but alao vocabulaiy rocognitlon "in listening to spoken 
language, or vocabulary production in speaking as well* Vfork could bo 
done with fi^e recall to aee what atudenta do iihen recalling a set of mrds 
learned the previous day e#g*t do atudent recall the worda in patterns 
that reflect organizational learning strategies in the mind? 

Alao, ihow inportant ia it that the association bo a close one? llie 
Kebrow words or 'light* and raicgor ''street light* are closer in meaning 
than 3ifiia:*befo*p* and lifamim •somotlmes, * for erample* It'may be -that 
with: each typo, j>r association such as thdab cited above Xp* ll)» the 
more successful associations will be &e ones in which - the foms being 
associated trlth, one another are cloaoi* in sound or moaning^ it might also 
be that the enK)tional intact of a word affects success at retention though 
association* For example, perhaps' words that the learner perceives as 
more pleasant will also be jciore likely to produce, successful assoclaticns 
(see Pollio, 1966, jro associates for native npoakers)#^ 

it phenomenon that occurred on occasion was that a word would be 
glossed tfrong in one^r more taslca directly foHoidng leaming,'but would 
thon.bo glossed correctly in later taskiJ* * It is possible that HAb is , 

1* Rosearch with nativo EngUeh speakers on wol^l processing in reading has 
found that nouns are ofton easier to process tban verbs because they are 
genoroUy more concrete (Mttrohall, Wewcombe, Holaes, l97^), 
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the result of recycling of vocabulary ~ that atudotits way need repeated 
ensure to mrde and oocasianal review of their aeiniDgs to loam thea 
correctly* It may also be tkst there is a aettUng process or residual 
learning lAereby students eort out all the vaidoue iijmili thoy. are e^cpos.ed to 
aad that this takes time* ^ 

The research also taught ua that !tho oomioon word list idea and 
aubeequent passage coinposed from this common list la not necessarily the 
beat nay to tap the students* learning ekllla* Hather» it may pay to have 
each atudent^dosigii'hib/hSr own individualified aet of worda* K>o 
words tend to include a fair number^'of words that ar<» not at all difficult 
for at least some leamera* And there is aleo ^e possibility of the , 
opposite eituation ie«» t^t learners would not necossarily.'know 
very common words and muld know more dif^oult ones* This might give 
the teacher the f^lse' inprossion .that the etudent fioea know the easier 
words* nie indivlduallred approach is more challenging to the better 
students^ too* Ibre can be, done with the concept of word lists as well* 

such llsta do allow for quick (;hecka on vocabulary but may not be as taxing ' 

* *- ' . " 

of global or pragmatic vocabulary skill as contextuallssed. vocabulary taaks* 
' The Individualized approach recognlc^eei^t. students do not all begin 
at^the same point even among beglnners» particularly In the case 
of Hebrew where aome learners may have studied Hebrew a little or^have 
been exposed to it through religious activities* 

It seema beneficial to b^ng into discussion the various strategies 
for wdiAng down vocabulary as it appears in class and then organising 
it for easy learning*^ this topic is discussed In greater detail in tte 
ney* doction of this report* ^ - , 

Ihere is also the whole issue of ffhat it means to learn a parti.-^ular 
vocabulary word* Richards (l976)f for lnotance» details the many things 
that a native of a language knows about a word that hti uses* It is an 
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arduoua process at bsst i'or a nott^natiTo to gain nastery of the word in 
all those areas* This ro'searcb pro>ct has treated words as having 
essentially one denotative moaning — rather than as having multiple 
neaningSf as sotne of then do* The research has not dealt with moot of 
the categoiriLea that Richards lists* such as the connotations of the wrd» 
the e^^ected freqi^ancy with vfalch it will occur in epeech and vritlng» 

and the collocations that it will appear ini limits on its function 

" * ... 

by dialect and reglsterl its syntactic behavior in context! its wder* 

■* 

lying forms Vuid denotations! the semantic value of the wordl and so on* 
There is the further point that a non-native ^does not start tabula 
but rather has his own tot^ network of vocabulary in his native 
language (Vy£otsky» 1962)* Thus» when he is estposed to a neir vocabulary 
.item in the target language» he is most likely going to translate this 
item back into hit$ native language eyotemt and so evoking' the idiole 
network' of emotive meaningSf associations» oonnotationSf and i^tiple 
laeaninge that he has developed for "chls language* ' Peihapa the relationship 
between thqse two networks can be escplored more fully with refesrencte 
to learning- of soeond*language vocabulaiy through associations* 

^ ..mm 

Flnally» it is l^t^ortant to observe vocabulary learning patterns ^ 
among different typos of learners by age» exposure to target language»^ 
their degree of motivation to retain the vocabularyf and so forth* .Ifhe 
jCstot that this Brandeis grbup vas able to gloss 75% ok the words correctly^ 
on the average across ta^sks Is an admirable feat considering that these ' 
studsnts were returning to the U«S« within a half year and would thus 
presumably have less motivation to hold on to these words than mi^t 
an immigrant* 
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II* Organising the Notebook and Jftutjylng fo^* a To flti Student flfllf^ltoport 
Aftdr six voeks oi^ studyf th^'students (N^9) vera astcod to doaoidb^ 
how they organlted tholr notebooks* Tbey trere ^islced to write about the 
W8 In vhlch they claealfl^l vocabulary (if at all) and how they vroto - 
out granmar rules* They were also asked to describe how they studied for 
a quit or test* Uiat emerged from a-oontent analysis of their answers was 
the following conposl to description* - - > ^ ^ 

Qrganlgatloa of tKe Motebook ■ ^ 

popular pattern was to entw all oaterlal in one"notAook"itf a 
stralgbt*foruardf chronological fashion* ^veverf somo students Indlcated^ 
other approacheSf euch as sepai^te sections for vocabulaxy acd^gramiBarf 
or one, side of the page for vocabulairy and the other side for ^ranimar*. 
(he or two students noted that they kept separate not«A>ooks for class notes 
and fop^omeHork. ' 
Organisation of Vbcabulary FhtiAes 

Students who bad a oeparate vocabulary section from the outset or . 
who rewrote voc&buldiry in a separats notebookf veidcd in their handling . 
of these words* Some listed them by topic group* others alpbaoetlzed tfaemi 
othera listed' them by form class (o*g*f vei^f nount etc*)f and some even 

* 

aubclasslfled words within form class (e*^f verbs by conjugation)* 
Qrgarilgatlon of Grainna'r , * ■ - . 

' Gramniar rules tended to be entered chx^nologlcallyf sometitn^ee with 
a box around them to sot them off» someUmes rewritttin onto a special 
page* For axaiq>le» verbs might be displayed by conjugatlonf in past, 
present, future* possibly all in the first person singular* 

An Interesting sourco of variation concerned th^ level at which the 
rule was" represented* Some students would just'liiolude a aanq^le of 
languago which Illustrated iho rule, others would have an explanation 
accompanying this example^ and others woxtld h^vo not only the' exainple 
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and an oxplanatlon» 'but a lletlng of tha exceptions sa well. „ ' 

Study £or^ Ji^jOult j>r . Test - • ^ * * • 

Most atud'anta Indlcoted th^t as a raview; thearvoulfi go thfougll their' 
olass noteo and textbooks ehronoXogica!lJ[y» foouslng on rdcabul^ry and graraar 
' tr^grthey or eeparately* Students also reviewed word llst^ by^ covering - • 
the fona^in either Hebrew or Ghglleh and trying to prodtiee^ the equivalent 
in the other langusge* , , * \ • ' ' ' 

Students Indlpatod a variety of means for atten^tlng to^ learn vocabulary 
through as6oclatlon,>y toj>lc group* by the context (In ^ notebook* ^ textbook* 
or wherever) that the word appeared In^ by the root^or base of the word* or 

by pleV^ulng in their mlnda how the word looked* Ssvoral students said 

" ' ' • , " & ^ 

^t th0y needed to say iJie word out loud In order to learn it* * One ^learner 
even avoided writing dowi words that he feared he would forget because 
they seemed obscure st the tl^e that he heard them* 

\QMx respect to verb forms* a nunibor of students, indicated that ^ 
thsy would write out paradigms,^ In^past^ present* and future* 

Several etuden}^ would go back to those exorcises or portions of ^ 
. exercises that they had trouble with and redo them as preparation for 
a test* One or two actually made ^ their own pretend test* took it^ 
and corrected it* Another approach was to have a frlwid <iv±z thra-on 
the material* ^ - ' ' " ' - 

Che or two students said that they would rewrite grammatical rules 
onto a separate page as a moans of reviewing for a test* And one 
student reported a tactic for applying rules sbout structure to actual 
structures* He would take sentences flt>m the toxtbook snd do his o^m 
oentome-structure analysis* 
Discussion 

It la clear that no onb note^taking or review method Is appropriate 
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for all atudentst but tho foregoing, findings do suggest several things* 
Firstt students themselvp^ can be an excellent source of Information as 
to study tips ~ l«e«t how to study more evidently* Becondt students 
do not dliTer that much in baelo note-taking and review patterns (at , 
least on the basis of self*-repovt)« >kch of the variance would appear 
to be a matter of idgor, consistency, and systanaticlty the sxtent 
to vhlch a student organize? his/her material* 

For exasiplet yVopabulary can be olasslfloa In & nusiber ot Imaginative 

% * 

\tBjB beyond alii^le chronology of «ven alphabetize Hstjing* For some 
stodenta, tbl^ ^'^nd of Imaglnativo listing may itacllltate learning* 

^ Grammar rules can be rewritten Into a special section such that exceptions 

, to the 3rule appear along side the rule as stated* 



It would appear that this line of Investigation into study habits 
for language learning can be a fruitful one/ :»3!h<? ^J«?)le act of leaking 
students bec^oeS^e avare of thei)prO«h methods fM& the vory beginning 
can help them to adopt strategies \hat are most pTOduotlve for them 

as learners i ^ \ 

** - * 

^ It Is Important to point out that this was an oxploratoi^ effort 
at determining i^t activities learners engage In regardflng the organisation 

of notebooks a^d studying for tests* Now that;type9 of behavior have 

J* 

'been Identifl^t It will be possible to present learners with a more 

* 

structured form of questlonnal^re so as to determine whether more success- ' 
ful learners are more prone to exhibit certain behaviors* The data col- ■ 
lected in this pilot offort do not show the poorer learners necessarily 

to bo, lacking organisational strategics* Quito the contraryt cne 

* ■ ■ 

or two of these^students reported somo.of the most imaginative strategle&t 
such as composlngt taking* and then 3coidng one*s own test* 

A ptture questionnaire could check the presence or absence of these 
study behaviors across all studentot and If the behavior tfxlstst the 
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fr^iquency and conslatancy with vblch th« sttidtmta us« iti Thla qu«dtionnair« 
VQXild also aak the laarnera to explain yhy thoy organise th^r notebooka ^ 
in thla manner e«g«» becauae a teacher* a peer* a- parent auggeeted 
that they do it that vay» because they themsclvesr determinod thia to 
be an effective way to loam» bocauso this vaa .thf^ easiest vay* eto. 
Another idoa would be to collect and anaX^e the et}:^mtB* ^otebooke 
to coii5)are self-report data with their act^nl p^is^Toj^^moe data. 

, HI. Classroom Obaervation of Comninicative Sty^tegles and atPdefit Verlfjcfttioil 

This aoctiqn deals vlth^the insights to be gained from empirical 
^ obsen^tlon of . conmunicative strategies in the classroom when coupled 
with verification l)y the students themselves* The study was proB5)ted 

a 

-JJie_.lVe9uenUy inconclusive results of classroom observation alone (see, - 



for exair^le, Kaiman stSslo 19?5). The resarchers attenpted to coii5)lom9nt 
obserTSftion vlth intervibntlont in order to corroborate or refute the 
intuitive 'reacti.bns of the researchers. The researchers- sat in 
on a dozQn class 8«8sioriQ for a ndninnim of. an hour eaeh tliae, in an 
effort to identify. informative moments^in the learning process « i'.e*> 
moments in vhich, the s^^ud^nts made a particularly revealing type of err0r»v 
achieved striking success* or patksod in confusioni, as veil aa moments 
^vhen the etudent^toacher interaction led to student confusion possibly 
resulting in erroneous utterances. 

Vhoreas our original intention luae to let areas of conspicuous 
sucoeas provide opportunities for investigating communicative stratoglos» 
it turned ' ut to be easier to identify and Investigate areas of difflcxilty 
because the erro^^s that arose called attention to the pfx^blems.* We were , 
nott in fact* struck by exceptional sucoesa. It may hav« been'that such 
areaa of success were not that common or at least not conspicuous. In 
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faott not tb^t taan^ occasions aroao In vhlch ooncmnlcatlTO tirrors ooomod 
to morlt immediate foedbactc from thn student, ao ^o what otrab^ s/ho vslb 
using* Rart of fee problem ie that studenta do not do very ouch talking 
in these tcinds of olasses* and vhea'th^y do talk^ it i& often orches^ted 
the teacher* 

J^t became apparent that it igts best io get student feedback as soon ^ 
after the eyent as {Possible* ' Several times the class session was actuoQy . 
interlnipted ih order to ask the learner what e/he was thinking when s/he 
said' somothlng* Those intorvontione were ueually Inform tlvo> -but 
did usually distract the teacher* In one caso» fiuch Intervention led the 
teacher *on a racier lengthy digre&eion* ^e more effective approach 
i#as to talk to indivld^ial students or to grot^)^ during a break or at 
the end. of the class session* approach of asking &budents to 

retrospoet ~on uiiat they iKLid, even oriJy a day later,- wae -found ^to-be ^ 

only about 50? elTective* 

It should aiso bo pbinted out that teachers Kjsonted having their 

etudents observed altogether* Even though ^we told the teachers that we 

^ I* 

did not come to evaluate them^ they were uncomfortable* Also, the very 
fact that there vas somtjono in the claseroom may have changed the nature 
of student participation somewhat* However, some reactive effects 
of dassroom observation are unavoidable* 

^0 data to be prosontod bolow have been organised in the following 
way* First, each instance of etudent communication reported on contains 
in i*c some deviant form or forme* Ih all casee> the studentii e^tplanation ^ 
for how d/he arrived at that form wae not the explanation that the reeearchers 
would necessarily have predicted* Sacfa student mentioned in the discussion 
ie aleo identified as studying at the beginner (B), interaediate (l), 
or adTOnced' (A) level, and as being a good (g), fair (f), or poor (p) 
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, plcrfommr goneraUy (on th< baslo of olasa grmdodt euooostt at learning 
rocebvOinx^ wr6Sf and oo forth)* Thuzf It Is posslblb to evaluate 
student strategies In tems of olass lerol and th« student* a Indlyldual 
prpflolflnoy* 

yth% ia&tances of comunlcatlon are also labeled according to the 
typQ of cofiiminlcaU7« strategy^ most 3i)c«l7 reflooted In the glren caeef 
and these strategies are^ Ifa tum» grouped as to being '*good» ** *1)edt 
or **neutral*^ These raUngst ai^e only atuggeatlTet and not doflnlUve alnoef 
. for one thing* ^a strategy tlmt Is good for on« stiodent nay be bad for ' 
another'*^ Also» the ratings are more IntulUre than^ empirloalf In that thet 
are has^ .larg'ely on th« researchers* precono^tlons about successful " 
second*languag^ stratagiss.*'' It must also oe remembered that In f^J, , . 
caees both good and bad strategies, led to deviant ,forms* in other wbrds» 
tbe^a^tegy can' be a good one leading nonstheless to a deviant fora* 

But then a^ln» the procsse of languags learning le one of continual ^ 

1. - " , 

e3(perlmentdtlon andt henco» characterized by the commltUug of errors 
on the wy-to nastery* ^ -"^ 

Good CoCTimnlbatlve'Stratefdlos "... 
Crna^nR-a-Verb form through association 
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mowing Is an exan^la of a strategjr that could only be revedled ; 

through quesWonlng* In a- dialog with a fellow student, a student (B/f) 

•\ * , ' — . ^ 

asked where she would have to get off the bus* 'as followsi ^ eyfo anl varlya ? 
•whers I (no suph form)?* The correct JCorm instead of rarlra Is ffy ^A 



•I win gst 
not achlevec 
The studs nt 



off* ^ The. students had been exposed to the future but had 

prcducUvo control ovsr this tsnss at tbs pdnt of cbesrvatlon* 

\ 

explained that sbs lived on a street called a tqrdey haslr a 

and knew that the first word of Jiis street nams was also djtfrlved from - 

1 ■ ' ' . " . . 

ths Vdib laredet •to get off, go down** Ths prefix of hsr vsrb form would 
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suggest th^t she mo constructing a present tanso form in place of yoredet » 
From her explanation* it would oaom that the first part of her form in 
takoft from the etreet name* It my also be that ehe is using the third 
person future prefix X,.as in yered *he will got off.* 

In an7 events the learner is uaing association to a street name 
to help in comiiiunicatlon» and this» in itself* is a plus (sea thelfiratT 
&ection» on vocabulary learning through association)* The creative process ^ 

r^^led hore ianuch UXa that of coining a' nerr word» which was shown 

\ ' ^ ■ 

to correlate positively with ^vocabulary learning oyer time (reported on ^ - 

p -J ■ ' ^ * ■<■ 

in'sectjjon #1^. ■ ^ * ?v 

2* ^anoratin/s: r ule^ ^ ^ " . 

Generating rules for how the language worics is a fundamontal proceed'' 
in -language learnings and henbe is rated- as a ^*good strategy* Jt host 
of error analysis studies have demonstrated how the appeamce of errore 
in leamerd* epeoch jnay be an excellent indication of the stage <>f rule 



development Ih the learners* intorlanguage* For example» oi^e student 
generated a passive verb fojm by conbinlng the paselye form for the first 
cortjugation» nlxta? •it ia i/rltten» * 'with the past participle* katu v •writtw 
producing ^! nixtuy » The student (l/p) said that she thought hlrtw was the 

s 

~l)as3ive structure* This type of error reflects an active process. of rule 
construction* Another exas^la of i?ile formation was the following! 
^6), (^yf^y dm •all tiie things* • with omission of the definite article* Jja 

V 

ko% hadvariTn . The stiuJont (I/f) explained that she was making an analogy 
^ ISlk iSB ' expression not containing, the definite article* 

It should be noted. by way of qualification that generating rules 
is a good strategy among flexible learners* who will ba willing to discard 
an incorrect rule and introduce another more correct one* 
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Bad Comamnlcatlvo Sbwtegloa 

1. Not ftttondlng^to the question In Its ontlrety 
The teaohor asked a ^tudont (l/p)'vhon Smaol Banagid livedt and 
the fltudant said /whan ha died (|S2l *tia died* instead of jgj^ 'ha livedO* 
Tlla student reported that he did not pay attention to the ^ole question* 
It ahoul<3 ^a pointed out that this student did not like the taacher* and 
BO fvas genorally uncoopoiutivei (When a new teacher Has introduced after 
three months^ his performance ijoproved soirtewbati) It Is also posalblSf 

of course* that the student did not yet have an effective general' strategy 

f. 

for looking for the topic In a question • . 
2t Field deoendencet Distraction from material in the ^wmft/i4n te context 
^fter the teacher had explained the diiTerence betweonL a]£i£ 'rich* and 
ajif *poor* and after a particularly 'studious pt^Jil (b/g) had asked for a 
clarification au to ifhich word meant vhat* this same student seemed to ' , ^ 
have confusod the two. The teacher asked i , " 

ege'l^ ypl lo haibe Jgisfi£^ *Which man has a lot of iooney?* 
The otudont answeredt ani *a poor mani *- In questioning the student as 
to the source of confusion* she e:cplained that once heard jlof she assumed 

this to be the homonymous negative particle Jo and Interpreted the question 

in the nogativef iiOit **Which man doosn*t have a lot of money?"^ 

Although the negative form would, actually have to be rather than 2s^ 
the important point Is that the learner heard what she thought vas a marker 
of negation. This is an oxaKiple of whal? vo are referring to as "field, 
dependence** " i.e., dietraction caused by a word at the Icsal levcj., in 
the Immediate context. What is not 6lear is tether this Is a fixed 
cognitive style, or whether it is possible to train a learner to be loss 
field dependent — i»e», to bo more cognisant of the D *^er context so 

ai! not to bo misled by local distraotors* If It is possible to shift the^ 

— ■ — — - 

1* Kobrov is rich in homoiiyidSt tdiieh eraates a problom for the loarneri For. exaatplo^ ^■ 
th«rfl ara^t^rse epoclal woido that aound tho same In currant Habrowi kara it 
bipponodt- ho tor*,* and *ho read.* ' 
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laarnor from ono etylA to anotborf then wo voold Tofor to flold dupendenco 
aa a **bad** atratog7» vlth flciXd Independence being the '*good** strategy* 

3» Grouping votda In the target Janftuage by gound alone . 

A atWent (X/t) said hlrg j la bsaretg •he calmed down (someone) in 
Xaraol* Instead of hlgAn basrets *ho arrlv»d In lerael** Si^j said that 
at some time 'in the pae^ she had» vlth the help of a dictionary* groi;Q}ed ' 
together four veibs that were similar in sound* , lehargla •to calm doTO» ' 
lehagla •to arrive»* J,fihargll 'to accustom, • and leharf;!^ •to feel^^ 
She ^ then learned them aa, a grou^ and at the moment tab^ retrleral was 
necessaiy* shci aelected an inappropriate meiriber of this groi:^}* This iSf 
in factf probably a bad strategy *- i«e«, groi;5>ing by simllaidty in sound 

Without some farther means of differentiating among the words* 

' * . t 
Focusing: only on tho word level ^ 

There were several cases of learner attention in reading focused - 

only on individual wordSf without psylng attention to the contort* ' For 

^e5car5>le7 one student (B/p) asked several tlmes vfiat aaspiV ? mbuiaifa^ totsant* 

Xt seemed' Mke an easy enough word* The 'student esq^lainedt however, 

that ahe confused it with mastlk * chewing gum^^ ; It is Interesting 

here that context did not help to disar^iguato the word for~her» but 

rather slii5>ly added to her confusion* -Hie student was thus (q>eratlng ^ 

at too local a 3nvel — looking for collo^cations» .for phrasing* 

y * 

Kbat makes the above strategy **bad" is that context is essential 

ft ^ ' 

in the accurate comprehension and pxx>duotion of lexical i^ema, even for 
natives* Of course* the vocabulaiy learning study* r^orted on above* 
suggested that perhaps beginning learners aometimes find context to be 
more of a hindrance than a holp* until thoy gain greater mastoiy of the 
basics* 

o ' 33 
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5» lack of atnigtural^ana'^yalg of .a. wprd 

Thlfi is more acouiatoly the abaonce of a good 6tratQg7f namel/f word 
analysla* ' A student (b/g) askod the noaning of a word written on tho 
boardf 7^ ^dapartmentt * after the irord had been defined and uaed 
extensively in the lesson*. He ixplalned that in the discussionf the word . 
Imd ouljr been used in its plural form» jm/^yu and so he did not recognise 
tho word in th^) adngular; Tliia was a good student who did not have ... ^ 

problems with singjiHap/plarol relationebipe in goneial. The 'Tad*' - 

\ . * . ■ ■ ' 

atiatogy-ls to let words go by in listening without noting important 

# 

structural featuresf such as number in the ease of Jt U fi ^xuglmi 

Neutral Cbmrnunicatlve gtrategleq . , 

X'h identified at Imst four strategies that may not be inherently 
good or badf. bnt can -be either t guesslngf transfer from the native 
^languagOf tho use of unanalysed materlalf and the preplamdng of a {lirase orutteicncd* 

!• Creating forms thry^ugh guessing * . 

Riibin (l975) ^ould suggest that the learner is' willing to guesa:^.*** 
ivevf the learned who is com;^ortablo in the face of uncertain^ — may 
be *Wie better learner* Bat of c^purae, . guosaing-^ls more^likely l^ ,* 
a "good" strategy If the learner is an accurate guesser, i*e*, efnciorit ■ 
at gathering and storing 'in^formation and at using clues* It may be that ^ ' ' 
guessing ceases to be a goo^ atrategyonce the ILearner reaches a certain 
staget for exanple* ^ ' ^ 

Otio pV[p\l noted that she did not have her verb^ sorted out ' « 

according to' conjugation and that she just guessed from time to time ^ 
not on the basis of a^y; particular analog/ or association* Two exa]q>les 
of guessing ware the forma * legakor* seemingly a third conjugation verb* 

> ■ 

instead of lizkor •to rffineatoer, ' a first conjugation verbt^v^ ^ jbljSaJ ^ ^ ^ 

instead of blTfel , *he cooked** Tho researcher night, of course, question 
the learner's Intozprotation that she Ip not making any geneialitations. 



Rogaxding the eocond «xanpXo» it ooiild bo argucKJ that the a^^ oT bisal , 
is by analogy to the vowel in first and second person singular and in 
first person plural reerpectively j bi^al d. ^ bi&ilta (masct ]l bi^alt (femt)> 
and bi&lnu t lot di'^erent students cnn arrive at the saioa defviant fom 
in different vays. And it is t iasonable to assume that guessing is onft 
way, ' \ . ^ * ' 

2t Transfor from tfaoVnative language 

Resoarch on language trahsfer has indicated how transfer can be 
quite helpful In that there are ^always eianilarities across languagest 
which the learner can draw on to loosen the learning burden (see Sollnker» 
I969)i^ On the other ha rid » tranafor can. also produce deviant forms, aa 
when the two languages are different wlth^espect to the given structure. 
Th^ following' is an exan^le of transfer ^MchN^ this case.produced 



interference (henco» negative transfer) — but interference which was 
not obvious to the observer and was r^ealcf^ only ;jthrough student 
introspection. ^ The case in point was a student^s^/g) use of the 



past tense ^in Hobretf in giving directions to 'sctneone as to how to get to 

a placei f , " . 

■ ' ^ ' '" ^ , 

♦aMaijay raitfi kfar r£U«)l».. •after youVe seen the town of Rachel...* 

Aside for tli.a three local errors — In the;uso of the masculine rpita 'tou 

saw* instead^ of thti feihinin^) rait 'you aawj^^^^tiie accent on the last syllable 

instead of on the second ( raita )i.and the.e,Hsence of |e 'that* before thb 

verb, ( axaray ^e; # # . )> tbore is the further p^iiat that in Hebrew the 'present perfect 

tense (expressodly the same fom as the sl:aple past) is not used to indicate; 

future perfect (i#e.» '*you will have seen^) as in £nglli^# In Bebrew» ' 

the simple future inflected for second person fominine» tir*i^ is called 

for. The Investigator realized that interference was the problem only!at 

the momont that the student gave an Engllah equivalent of lAat she had' 



wanted *to cay* ' " , ' - ^ ■ . " ■ 

3* The use of unanalyzed material . , 

The use of umnalyzed material (t*p*$ certain rltuaUstio sopial 

routines^ such as greatingst irmri taction 6t apologiest and so forth/ as 

veil as other units leamod as ^ whole) has been shown to be an jeiTactivft 

means of engaging in comiianication during tho initial stagos of secoo^ 

lan^age l^rt^g (seo Flllmore^^ 1976). . Ihtt following la an exanplo of th* ua* of 

unanalyzed materlalt in this case producing an error* student had 

found In tho dictionary the form- naasa *he bacaniv * for uao In a olaes 

talk* (That dlctlonaiy presents verbs In ^e third- person singular form*} 

The teachnr wrote this form cn the board* Another student (l^g) was 

asked to discuss what the first student had saidi and she saldt 

harbe xoSglm jjeyisrael tsarix *i}aa ^ , yotfir i ffldo^ , 'Ifeny^ thltik 
that Israai- has to become bigger** 

aie took tho Tett) fom In the Inflected form naasa^ and u&ed it in> the 

Infinitlye slott^ leheasot^ ^to be^bma*"* ' The student obcplained that she ■ 

singly took tho word as It appeared on the board and.tha^ the teaoher^s 

explanation was'too quick for her* Tho confusion may also have been 

bscause the teacher did not give 4'fuli (gloss *he became* 

^to becomei* etc* The teacher explain'odt after olasSfthat die had 

. puxposely given little attention to the form because It was too .tou^ 

. for students at that lersl* ' This example illustrates how a student may 

use a form axaotly as It appears in cljasst without analysing it to 

determine the appropriate Infleptlon of the form In the given contexts 



It also illustrates how sjbudentsi particularly the better ones* pay 
attention to^ a number of things/' e\ren\what teachers may wish to- pass 
' over lightli^ or- avoid discussing* ' 

Actuallyt the use of unanalys^od^ material seems to be most effective 
(i<o*t non-error-produoing)4n the genoratio|) of pat phrasest auoh aa 



V 
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^ iJCpat lem ?^*wbat diJEToronce does it make to you?* and tha Hke. Probably 
because thoy appear as one utilti rather than vltbln context (ae with naaga )* 
there is Bore Hkollhood that thoy »dj.l como out sounding correot. 
FllliBoro (1976) points out that little by little the learner begins analyzing 
these pHrases and ndr^ .elements of them productl^A^y* 
\. ■ Preplanning of a phroge or utterance ^ 

Wa found at least two typos of preplanning errors one In the incoit^lete 
production of a construct forn and ona in tho lack of olialon in an entire 
preplanned sentence. This area of preplanning may be a good exaiq>le of 
vhere a coinmunlcatlve strategy is good for some learners and not for others* 
Of couree, under the pressure' of a cowminicatlve situation, preplanning 

'may slow a learner dcwn and possibly interrupt the flow of conversation. — 

' The following are the twd exait^lea found in this study. One student 
(I/g) used a noun in the construct foim without itla accbnpanlmenti/ 

go al \ * handl3comot neKod haaraviq •It^e on the, war against the Arsbs** 
In construct form, ndlxama 'war* becomes mllxomot and the definite article 
ha la dropped* -The studeiit e^tplained thnt-ehe was goins 'to use a construct 
for% priUxamst ^^et hayamlia- •the Six Day Wart * but decided .against it 
at the last minute* \ % ^ 

ytnother student (l/p) produced a sentence in which' he neglected to 
use the obligatory elision between -the preposition ^ *to* and tho 
definite article ha *the, * i*e.t Ja,* He eaidi 

Jj tjbie . t; , adama ♦ j^ohaaravim •to give-land to thp Arabs* 
He e^qplainod that he had not received foival instruction concerning elision 
but te's avare of it from his study of Ftench» He gave-«s^ the , - 
Qocplanation for this error that he plans out each sentence in its entirety 
before he epeaka and then gives the whole sentencoi whereaa someone else' 
nay utter seotlcns of the sentence as s/he is producing, it* pausing between . 
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^seotions* T^o in^Iication ia that someono ti^o ^ttnorates tiie seatmces 
in soctions vith a psusc between oaeh one woitld pay noro sttention to a 
loattor such as elision^ "^It appcarod that thla learner was mro caught 
Up in the process of choosing vocabulary and ayutaotio patterns, *tbah la that 
of considering phonological vsctualJy» marphophonendo) adjustments , 
according to the context* 
Plscugsioft 

note that ^oth'good and bad coramnlcative strategies appeared 
across class levels, and were used both by better and poorar^studentaV''"'^ 

Vfe slso^note that the coirounicative-strategfes idontlfiod are just those 

- — -^''^ ^ 

_.that-ffinerged from an introspectlvo invostigstion of reasons for laarners' 

errors* But instead of providing an exhaustive list of cowanicstive 

* . ^ * t 

strategies* this, section has atten^tod rather to- demonstrate hov 
difficult It iG .for an outside observer to establish the^actual source 
of the error and to identify the leamor stifategy being dn^loyod without 
consulting the learners thomseLvos*' . > 

It isv of course* true tbat losrners may not know why th^or produced 
certain fonns* or may be Inaccurate in their explanstions. ,7ho In^sortant 
point is that If the purpose of obserration Is to find out what the 
learners are dolrig (thinking* processing* etc*)* then cljkssrooift 
obsorvation needs to be coupled with more interventionist tactics such ' 
ss getting students to introspect (or retrospect at ^ort range)* 

This phase of the research raised soma real questions as to what 
"good" strategies consist of* For example* io the use of brosd " 
association (ss iii anl , yarlva « association to a street name) actually 
a good strategy?. In the section on vocabulary learning (above)* wo'r 
also raise the issue of "closeness of assoclatlor^*** Also* in what Inatances 
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and with what le?ipnepe might ppoplatming of utterances be a "good** 
strategy? Perhape too much preplanning is detrimental* particularly 
^ for certain types of learnerai Theae que&tiona varrant further invpptigationi 

IV, Teet"Taking fltratefflea ■ . " 

One of the more prontising aowcoaj^f-iiiBi^ta into testing at preaent 
has elcane from tl^eJleld^r^thnomethddology. Ethnomothodologiets ask 

'"vhoV procesaoa studonts actually go through when th^y talce teats (see 
Clcourel et 19?^). There ie a growing intoreet in the thlWcing 

^ procaaaea that^ brought the loarner to a correct or an incorrect anawari 
'In this lino of inToetiigation» We look carefully at ¥hat ie being asked 
and at the expected va* the actual response procedure (using the test 
taker aa informant), Ua attempt to locate' the source of difficulty In: 
tiie teat item or procedure (Cohen* forthcoming)*. 

In the s^pirit of thie process-oriented approach to testing^ we 
conducted an Inveatigation concerning the strategies ' that the students 
used in taking exEims. After tha students had takm their end**of^sumner ^ 
exam marking tho coii;)letion of two months of'intonsive Hebrew training* 
ve wont through each exam thoroughly and identified points for diacusslon 
with^-the students themselTesi Itieae points primarily 'sreflected types 

..of^^arrora that might provide insights into the atrategles used in test 
.^takihgi Students met individually with an invea^^igator approximately 
'S^^feek efft^r they- had taken the cucam* and were asked to commenV about 
some ten^to-,twenty points in their exam^ (Frequently^ iatudent explanations ' 
for their performance wero difforent^f^m-pidor explanations that the 

. researchers and ^intuited*) Responses to these queries were content 
analyzed* and tlie^ following reflects a brief discussion of some of the 
strat^igiea^that emerged iiei* strategies that students themselT«& 
reportedf^kng. Hence, the following discussion in not exhaustive 



^^;:,-MB^taklng strateglest but rather euggostlTo of a few sudb strategies • 
ThoTo Is some overlap across categorlest as . 

■ ■ ■ i! . . ^ 

1. Ineogplote Analysis or Lack of Attention^ 

Aq a receptive strateg7» students muld not necessarily process the 
entire Iteta^ stlimilus» but only ^rt of it* and answer tbat part. Oar 
probe made It clear .that students who do this ate not necessarily being 
careless i.e., answex^ing too quickly or baphassardly. They mayt Instead, 
filntply not understand a mrd or phrase In the Item stimulus* The strategy, 
then. Is to forge ahead and answer they can on the basis 'of vhat . 
thB7 knov« This approach Is slightly different, fr<na that reported in 
Hosenfeld (1976), Whereby students read little or none of the Instructions 
before doing homework excerclses. In that case,^ the ' studonti; felt tbat 
they knew what to do and did not need to dwoll on the question* In 
the cunrent research, students would only incon^letely con^r^end 
the question. ' 

As a -p^d^ctlTe strc^tegy, (l«e., a strategy for writing lo the target 
language), ^students would lift mateidal Intaot frcm an Item stimulus or 
f)ro% say, a passage^ jCor use In an answer* The reaUlt would be verb 
forms Incorrectly Inflected for person, nuniber, g'ondor, or^tensej veibs - 
reflecting the correct root but an Incorroct conjugation, eto#* 

Ke- observed a variety of strategies for producing, say, a verb form, 
ltdien the roles for production had not been learned (presystematic stage) 
or were learned vl^ eystomatlc deviancles (Corder, 19?^). If students 
did not know the correct, verb form, 'they would use the Inftnltlvet take 
a form from a tense that they knew, take one inflectional ending and 
generallsQS it across person and gender, take an inappropriate tense from - 
^e stimulus and sli^ly.ftdd>tho p'roflx for person, and so on. ^ * 

Another strategy foi* produotlon was singly to use prd^itaok&gedt 



uoanalysed matoxial (as d««8Cidb^ in &e abovo eectiofji^on coinqmnlcatiVa 
atrateglos) and coizdxlne it with ancJy^od foimar* oxGungplef given 
that Hobpow prepositions lllco mi. '-from* can ba prefixod jto tha object 
of tbo proposition thi^fjugh ellalon ( ml '►^ tsad *aid6* g inltsad) * a etudont 
-laarna thle form as one word and then a.Yires another preposition to ' 
it on an eseBUf^ e^g** * bBmltsad ^in ttorsi a~ sido»* intending '*on a eixle*** 
2i I o6al Procosaing/Flold Dbpondence 

A category raUted to incomptletd analysis is that ot local processing 
with distraction tT<m the fleXd hence* floXd dop^once (as discussed 
in the section o^^^c^nnmn^ strategies^abovo)* FCeld dependence 
Imlied distraction from olomonts that are in the imediato enviroitvient 
but irrelevant to the language processing b^lng called for (Cohen» 1977)* 
For ("xanplei if ^the learner Uses a plural verb vitlfa singular subJeQt 
because the intervening indirect objcctis plurali this would be tenoed ' 
field dependence! f^ecificallyi i ti *ha,TQi Ifinu KemU^lg^' xadalla **there verq 
toNus a*nw government* (Xit.)» the learner produces hajm 'there wore' 

) , i ■ ' • 

instead of rhayt a 'there was' (femt ) out of distraction from ^fijiu 'to ttst * 

*• • 

, 3i Test^Induced Errors , ■ • 

*^ , 

ht first glance* it would appear that this category of" test-igducod 
errors does not fit under student stratogios* but the type of tea^wiU 
Tory often influence tt^e tjrpe of strategies that the students will use # 
Vfe encountered a certain r.umbor of instances where students were balled 
't^on to U8Q their own best powers, of discernment* discrindrfation* and 

\ 

analogy* In ans:;orlng tost itemsi They had to use their '^Qwn best powers** 

« ■ 

because thegr ^ero in a situa^on where th^SF^uld not ask_forJI%elp» * The, . 
Instances under discussion were prouii)ted hj- the teacher's intro<^i^lSi^^ 
of now fonns or forma that the students had bad only infroquent exposuro 
toi In sucti cases* students uould not discern that there was a dlj^Torenco 



betweon» say» a glvon vei^ form arid forms In a conjugation that tho studonts 
enx>noou83iy Identified It vlthi ^Fbr '^ucaii^le» when given the form mota pe l m 
•t^ey cliuto* andeeked to give the third-person plural past tense ( tip^u )« 
a fair niuhber of students wroto * motflDSU t T^ie^ students were probably making 
erroneous visual -and auditory analogy to anctther conJugation» since. the 
present* tonse form (inotgRSiBi) is closo to the hitpael conjugation in fowit 

In another case»*\the item stimulus had a verb in inflected form and 
the studonts'vore to use the verb in the inflnitivo in the roeponsOi 
Hoither wordvVas that familiar to the studebts» and they tended to use 
the stimulus form Incorrectly in their r9sponse» prlmrlly as a Beans of 

aiapHfying the, task. 5 ^ 

^f. Use of Preciuently Hoardi Popular Fowns 

Sovoral students reported that they would sometimos Belect forms 
elo^ly because these wore the forms tha^ were popularl forms that the^ ^l^^ 

heard most often e.g.» ^ibaj: 'he spoke* when they should have used pma^ , 

') ' ' . ' \ 

•he said' I ana^im » yisraoHt 'Israeli people* (adj. in^fom.'singi ) instead 

of onaglm n3raQlliin( adj. correctly InTlected for plural), the Intandews 

with the sttlden^s brought out the pdlnt that suolf errors as these might 

well not occur in natural cbmmunicative situations. Hbwe7or» when under 

the pressure of a -testing fi$uation» students may choose the initial ^ 

form that bomes into tholr heads* e*g.» dibei^ Instead of am^r ,. 

5> Looking for a TlAck " ^ . ' ^ ^ 

Students reported looking for the trick in a given item and trying 

to avoid committing tho error or errors that this item was testing for. 

Fbr exan^lot whon glvon a sentence, in ShgUsh to translate into Hebrew 

(e.g.f "I want you to write a letter. '^)» the student said that she knew 

there was a trick but coulxJ not remeisbt.r what it was exaotly. £he knew 

that ^e could not uao tho infinitive like in ^glish. Therefore* she 



usod a prosont tenso ^oxm of tho vorb In tfao roqult^ rolativo dau&e In 
Hobpow* Howwar, tho tonso of tho vorb in Hobrow must be futupo ( a nl aro . t . ^ o 

tj^ xtov. mlxl^v* Htorally *I vant that you viH writo a lott^r* )• Sie 
woto fe^ . tny inotead of tlxtoy (pirosont tohso instead of futuro)* ■ 

6* Pu»po3lvo Qttissioti . • 

Thero was montion abo70 of incon^loto analysis as a rocop^va strategy^ 
i«a*f dealing only with tboso parts of an itom stimulus that tfao student 
understands* On the productive side* tfaoro is likeuiso tho purposive 
omission of material* For axanplOf In one case students were asked to 
translate fitm En^sh to Hebrew* A student reported leaving out an 
indirect pronoun because he was not sure how to say it and did not feel 
that it was in^ortant* 

?• Translation 

03veral students reported the use of translation as a tast-^taklnlB; 
strategy* ^ One or two would write out a conplete native-language version 
of a given text before answering questions abcfut it*' They said that vbis 
node them 'feel more secure* Others would at least translate questions In 
their entirety into tho native language before atte!i5)tlng to answer thorn* 

8# Transf^ir from tho f^tivo^ lanfruage 

Not so surprisinglyf students would often produce form that were 
the direct translation equivalent of forms in tho native language (e»'|t*, 
♦bohaaaslul *in a the track, * instead of bagis!la)L *in tho track* )« In 
soino casoSf tho tendency was reportedly so strong thfit students would 
consciously indulge in interference avoid£ng — namely, trying not to 
choose forms that were like those in the native language (even where such 
parallels actually were correct)* i 

9* Qyor-'Correotiyn 

In some instances, btudents read over ihelr tests and made changes 



such that tho now tjliswor wae vrongf wlaroratho original anewor was corraot* 
HoncOf tho stUdonts* firdt instincts were accumto* Bossibly tho studonts 
ovor-corroctod bocauso tho' teachor requested that thcqr check over their ^ 
work carefully* Aleo» students moy have been too quick to assunto that ' 
thqy probably answered, incorrectly tho first time* This is rn'lssae of 

confidence as a learner in the face of Inevitable iiqperf ection^ vhlle,leaming« 

f ■ 

The results of this study suggest guidelines for ways to Improve 
tost taking* Students could be forei^arnedt for exaisple» throu^ a set 
of suggestions about how to take tests* . Such tips 'could include 
the foUpwingi - - • ^' 

(l) Read the directions carefully and pay attention to the entire 
itoffR stiimilus* Be aware that clues to the form thctt the answer is to take 
(o*gif the tens^ to use» wrd order»\tCi) are often found in ttie question 
itself • 

iZ) attention to the relationship of eleinonts to one another, 
and try to avoid being distracted by elements that are irrelevant" to 
the task at:hancl (oig*, elements that suggest a different inflection 
from the one called for)* * , 

(3) Vlien having to deal with new elements in a test, scrutinise 
' these carefully within the entire context and avoid being mlsl^- by 
features which are conspicuous but which lead to the wrong analogy* 

(^) Avoid the temptation to choose a torn ciD?>ly because it 
appears or is popular*- 

(5) Oc> ndt assume that there is always a trick to an£;werlng an 
,itemt>but if tha item la trlc)cy» try to identify all the neceeisary operations 

(6) Go along with instinct* Dt> not be too quick to correct items 
which Kay be correct' to begin with* 



- 



Conolualon . * . ' ' 

Clearly this*i8 only a start* The findings from these four J«ini-studies 
still do not provide very toany dofinltiVQ.guldollns's for the language 
learner in casi£!ylng the. learning prooess# let ve fool that scime of 

the basics are here* It appears that word associations can help reduce 

\ 

the learning burdsn» and we have found that shaking associations does not 
necessarily come automat! callyi Insta£td» possible associations should 
pro^bly be laid out to the students more explicitly* 

Sacondt* students could benefit from tips cojtCerning the organisation 
of notebooks and vaya to study for testfS* The feeling we got was that 
there ^a too little organization other than stralg}it chron(^ogical 
remrding/and reviowlng for tosts* How6ver» the particular alternative 
approaches to recommend (e*g*» vocabulary on one side» grameoar on the 
othorl a separate section for vocabulary* organized in a series of 
Wal special handling of grammatical 'rules* etc*) are still to be 

'' m'*^ 

detomdnsd* This study proved purely descriptive of ways in vfalch- 
students dp such things* Hopefully* future research will yield a set 
of guidelines that students could selec^; IVom according to their own 
learning needs* 

With regard to the classroom 6bsorvation:.study* we think that we 
validated our methodqloglcal point^» i*s** that in order for the 
observ'or to identify the communicative strategy that the learner ia 
using* s/ he may well have to aak the learner himself /herself to introspect* 
VHth respect to idiich communicative strategies are good and which are bad» 
thore appears to bo much work still to 'do# Our categoidzing hero hair ben 
DiDro theoretically- and intuitiv<fly-based .than enpirical* 

Tho area of test^taking strategies is* indeed* a fascinating one* 
As said above* researchers are Just beginning to apply the ethnomethodologist*s 
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APPBKDDt ^ 

. Lanreuflge Bockgroand QuftsttgnnalH 

i« PX&am indicate the laoguagos that you ha7« baon tixposed to In th« ord«r 
of «posttP6f starting with tho mtlve languaga* 



Typ6 of Expogttro 
lang^ag^ At Bon©! At Uchool ) Cth«r 



Vndarstanct 
Conmrsation 



Sftgage in 
ConroraT^ 



Raad 



HMLt« 



Abmt^i JB?exoeUent, good» ^^£ftlrf 

I^5p00r, t^DOM* 



2« Klease Indlcato your overall oxpoeur^ to HcibMv* 

Pbraal atu^ y Ijiforroal Eacpomtre/ Study Upprox^ Ujoo) 

No* of years , , _at inaa 

Ho# of laonths _^ 
Ave* hotirs per day 



with XI lends 
at caiof' 



other (escplaln) 



Itate youraalf In H<ibrov« 
tliat were your overall grades (If given) 



General mastery of gramncart vorjr good good fWr , poor 
'Bctent of vocabtClaryt vwy great good falr"^, , liittlted _# 



3« Bbw vould you rate yourself la fbglish (or mther tongue/doninant language, 
if other) in vocabulary and gratsaart . 

English 

Leatning -vocabularr _ 

Learning grajsmar rolss 



All Othar LanguagQS Conitdned 



(Wlrite in very good, good* fair, poor) 

^« Bow do you classify ^t you loam In a nw langttago? Belmr are s^e lMhaviors# 

Indicate which you do to idiat eotteiit by tteans of the following f*64ii«ncy scaloi 

i^X do this all . tho tlnSf 2^1 do . this sometljOdSf >t do this rarely* 4eX never do thlai 



Learn grsiaiBari 
J^by textbook roles 

b y checking and rochocking resource* 
gramar books 
' b y nakfQg up own rules to fit data 
by Making lists of errors and 
reviewing theft 



Loam vocabulary! 
i n topic grouf^ (e«g«f words for , 
^ olothing) ' 
, , b y parts of speech ^(nounSf pronouns* 

adjectiveSf verbSf otc«) 
; . c ognates (same root, base) within the 

sam language 
^^ jtroupa of synonyms 

5« ybat do Ton do when you're not sure of a wordt Let's ^y that you don't 
know tho word for '*bal'loon** in Hobrew* TSoif fldght you get the concept across? 
(1^0 all the tinof ^o soMtlinost 3^o^ rarely* tlMiiever Jo) 
c oin own wordt e*g*» cadur^ flvir 'air-ball* 

d escribe^ concept as precicely as possible! e«g«f p afjiyc ftiguni ^ p }^^ ffiSla fiZit 
•a thin rubber ball, filled with air' ^ 
(fesci-ibji ooncejjt loosolyi e#g#, agol vege nafuax vase af > 'It's round and 

it's blown up and it floats*' 
, use a iiore genwal terwj e#g#f cadur 'ball' ' ^ 
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